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NOVY —% 1943 


N the essential and dangerous work of war, 

the Navy Seabees—those busy, buzzing 
worker-fighters—are writing heroic history 
today. 


The incident illustrated here is typical of 
war as the Seabees find it, and as a Seabee 
whose buddy made the supreme sacrifice, 
actually saw it:— 

¥ * - 


“We had occupied this little island in the Solo- 
mons a few days before. All our equipment—our 
cranes, steam shovels, graders, bulldozers, trucks, 
a fleet of Jeeps, guns, materials, tools—everything 
needed to do our job—had been put ashore with- 
out Opposition. 


“In fact, we had the runway of the new air field 
leveled off, and about a third of the steel mat laid, 
before anything happened. It was really begin- 
ning to gef us—just waiting. 


“Then one day hell broke loose. An ‘alert 
brought us to our feet with a jerk. We could hear 
the roar of low-level Jap bombers. It had been 
raining and they were coming over the air field 


right out of the glare of the sun. Bombs began 
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MOTOR CARS AND TRUCKS 


A JEEP’S-EYE VIEW OF THE SEABEES IN 


A true incident from the battle of the South Pacific (with JEEPS from WILLYS-OVERLAND) 


falling and machine guns popping. Then there 
was a crash and we could see that a direct hit had 
blasted a big hole right in the middle of our steel 
matting. 


“That was bad. It would keep our own fighters 
from going aloft to intercept the Japs. Larry— 
that’s my buddy—and some more of us, piled into 
a couple of Jeeps with our repair stuff, and tore 
for the still smoking crater. 


“Just as we got there we heard the Japs coming 
back. We were caught flat-footed—all but Larry. 
He drove into a nearby machine gun pit. Two 
Zeros with their machine guns blazing were 
headed straight for him. He could have ducked, 
but he didn't. He just trained his gun on the low- 
est of the Japs and let her go. We could see his 
bullets cutting a pattern in the Jap’s fuselage. Then 
there was a puff of black smoke, a burst of red hot 
flame, and the Zero crumpled, and crashed in the 
cocoanut palms at the end of the runway. 


“Larry saved our hides that day. We made the 
repair, our planes were able to go up and control 
the sky, and the base was completed in record time. 


“But they got Larry a few days later when they 
bombed a pontoon barge loaded with gasoline, 
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on which he was working. He had what we call 
‘Seabee guts!” 


* * * 


The records show that “Larry” 
Seaman Second Class, in recognition of con- 
spicuous gallantry above and beyond the call 
of regular duty, was posthumously awarded 
thesSilver Star Medal. He was the first Seabee 
to receive this citation. 


eeeeeeeeeys 


It is a great satisfaction to us that Willys- 
built Jeeps are considered an essential part of 
the equipment of the Seabees (Construction 
Battalion). These courageous mén—the new- 
est branch of Navy service—contribute their 
skill and experience as surveyors, electricians, 
carpenters, iron workers, masons, riveters, 
welders, plumbers, etc., etc., etc., and risk 
their lives day after day, to build, maintain 
and protect when necessary, air bases, docks, 
barracks, roads, etc., for our fighting forces 
—anywhere. Our hats are off to these coura- 
geous builders—these “busy bees of the Seven 
Seas.” 




















The heart of every fighting Jeep in the world—and the source 
of its amazing power, speed, flexibility, dependability and fuel 
economy—is the Willys ‘'Go-Devil"’ Engine, the design of which 
wos perfected and is owned exclusively by Willys-Overland 
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October 11-16, 1943 


Congress in Action | 


HE 78th Congress ot the United 
States met again on September 

14th after a summer recess of two 
months. The 79th Congress will have 
its first session early in January. 

Congress, the law-making department 
otf our government, is made up of two 
houses — the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. The two bodies meet 
separately, and each has its own duties. 

The members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are elected in proportion 
to the populations of the various states 
they represent. This year there are 
about 435 members, The Senate always 
has 96 members, two men from each of 
the 48 states 

Since law-making is Congress most 
important function, let us examine the 
wav in which a law is made 


1. A law starts out in life by being a bill 
A congressman who wants to get a law 
passed first draws up 
a bill. Public spirited 
citizens cal] upon 
their representatives 
to make laws that 
are best for the 
greatest number of 
people. They send 
letters, telegrams. A 
ongressmau represents about 300,000 
people. Who is yours? 

















2. To put a bill into Congress, the rep 


resentative places it in the “hopper * 
on the clerk’s desk 





Bills may be intro- 
duced in either 
house But bills 
dealing with taxes 


or money are in 
troduced in the 
House of Represent- 
atives. We shall fol 
low the course ot one bill that has been 
introduced in the House 














3. When the clerk tinds the bill in his 
basket, he reads it and orders it to be 
printed. This is the 
bills first reading 
he bill is given a 
fAvumber, and is dis 
tributed to the pro 
er committee So 
many bills come to 
Congress that it is 
not possible for Con 
gress as a whole to consider each one. 
No real work could ever be done 











*See Vocabulary Drill on page 10 
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4. At a committee 
meeting a bill is 
either killed, amend- 
 ed,* . rewritten, or 





recommended. The 
House has about 45 
committees. The 


Senate has about 32. 
Members of _ the 
committee are made up of Congress- 
men who meet in special committee 
rooms to discuss bills. 








5. Sometimes a bill is completely re- 
written. Often. the congressman who in 
troduced the bill can 
scarcely recognize it 
as his own. Some- 
times he retuses to 
vote for a bill he 
introduced because 
the committee has 








changed it so much 








Most bills are “pi 
holed’ by the busy committees 
They are set aside and never heard trom 


veo 


6 To investigate a bill, the committee 
holds public hearings. People who are 
interested in the bill 
are invited to speak 
for or against it. A 
record is made of 
the hearing and 
given to « subcom 
mittee to — study 
After a caretul study. 





- the subcommittee 
makes its report. The bill is then dis 
cussed in secret session 


? Bills have three readings betore they 
become laws. The first is made by the 
clerk to decide 











which committee the 
bill should be sent 
to. The second read 
ing is held on the 
floor of the House 
Then the House de 
bates. If the bill is 
not killed in debate. 
a last reading 








it has 
upon. 


Then it is voted 


8. A simple majority vote is needed to 
nass the bill. This means that just over 
half the members 
must vote tor it. Now 
the bill is ready 
to go to the Senate 
It may be passed, o1 
the Senate may wish 
to amend the bill. I! 





the bil] had orig 





inated in the Sen 
ate, it would have gone to the House 
of Representatives 











9. If the bill is amended in the Senate, 
there must be 


a compromise® before 
the bill can be 
passed. Representa- 
tives from both 
houses ‘meet in a 
special committee to 
iron out the differ- 
ences. The Vice 
President of the na- 
tion is the President 
of the Senate. He has little power and 
can vote only in case of a tie. 





10. The bill is ther. sent to the Presi- 
lent for his signature or veto. If the 

President vetoes a 
) bill, it does not mean 
that it cannot be- 
come a law. It goes 
back to Congress. It 
is part of our demo- 
cratic governmen! to 
give the President 
veto power. In this 
way, neither Congress nor the President 
holds complete power 





11. Congress has power to pass bills 
over a veto. This time a majority vote 
is not enough, Each 
house must have a 
two thirds vote in 
favor of a bill to 
override® the Presi- 
dent’s veto. When a 
President vetoes a 
bill, he sends an ex 
planation to Con- 
one, bill in 20 ever 

















About 
becomes a law, 


VTeSS 


12. It the President holds the bill tor a 
period of 10 days. but does not sign it 


it becomes a law 


























7m} E The President some 
Fati times does this to 
® = , 
t- Zhe ZI show that he is not 
SF ESES EF EST in favor of a bill 
4 E Z 3 E ped avor of a 1 
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But he does not veto 
it because he be- 
lieves that Congress 
will override his 
Chis would waste much valuable 











veto 
time 
13. If Congress adjourns betore 10 
days are up, the bill 
is vetoed, providing 
the President has not 
signed it. This meth 
od of killing a bill is 
known as the pocket 
veto. When a bill is 
passed by both 
President Con 
gress it is proclaimed a law 
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ENERAL MARSHALL has been 

appointed global commander of 
combined British and United States 
forces. This is the biggest command 
ever given to one man. At least 20 
million Allied soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen are under General George C 
Marshall’s command. 

Of course he will not make all the 
decisions himself. He has many able 
chiefs to advise him. Serving directly 
under General Marshall are the “Big 
Three” commanders-in-chief—Eisen- 
hower, MacArthur, and Mountbatten. 

President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill chose General 
Marshall for the world-wide com- 
mand at the Quebec Conference. 

General Marshall has been Chiet 
of Staff of the U. S. Army since 1939 
Twenty major generals and fourteen 
brigadier generals were higher in 
rank than Marshall. But President 
Roosevelt appointed him because he 
believed that Marshall was the most 
capable man for the top job. 

As Chief of Staff Marshall was at 
the head of all our military opera- 
tions, both the training of soldiers at 
home, and planning the moves of 


V-MEN 


NCE again “Monty” 
with “the Fox.” 

Monty ‘and the Fox are two of the 

reat generals of the war—General 
Sir Bernard Law Montgomery, com- 
mander of the British 8th Army, now 
in Italy; and Field Marshall Erwin 
Rommel, commander of all German 
forces in Italy. 

Last spring the Allies seized con 
trol of North Africa when they won 
Bizerte and Tunis. The fleet desert 
fox, Rommel, escaped to Germany 
Montgomery and his men had mad 
the desert much too hot for the Nazi 
commander. 


is tangling 


Now Montgomery is leading the 
8th Army in Italy, and Rommel is 
there too. 

The British 8th Army advanced 


north from the boot end of Italy, the 
plan being to meet General Clark's 
U. S. Fifth Army at Salerno. Then 
side by side, the two armies would 
advance to liberate Naples, Rome, 
and other cities from the Nazi clutch 
Last week the 5th and 8th Armies 
met. Now all Nazi resistance south 
of Salerno has been crushed. 


Monty. as his men call him, is 





Press Associatior 


tue war abroad. He also held the 
leading position on the Allied Board 
of Strategy 

Marshall was born in Uniontown. 
Pennsylvania. He went to the Vir. 
ginia Military Institute and was 
graduated in 1901 with the highest 


under General Alexander, com- 
mander of Allied ground forces in 
Europe. He took charge of the 8th 
Army in North Africa in August 
1942. His task was to crack the Afrika 
Korps, as Rommel’s Army was called 

When Rommel’s army fell back 





British Information Service 


General “Monty” 


military rank in the cadet corps. He 
was also a star on the football team. 

In World War I he went to France 
with General Pershing. Pershing 
says that Marshall is one of the best 
organizers he ever met. 

In the course of his military career, 
Marshall has had to change his ad- 
dress more than 20 times He has 
been a soldier in France, China. 
Brazil, and the Philippines 

When Marshall took office as Chiet 
of Staff in 1939, the United States 
was not yet in the war, and our train- 
ing program was small. In a few 
months Marshall had 70,000 men in ~ 
mass maneuvers. They were waging 
sham battles and learning to become 
soldiers. 

Marshall, in those days, was uot 
satisfied with the progress. He used 
to say, “We are not ready for war. 
We are not even ready for defense.” 

But now, a year and a half later, 
General Marshall says that we are 
ready to bring the fight to the enemy 
with “ ‘power and force. The Amer 
ican Army has reached its peak in 
training. It is now ready for aggres- 
sive action.” 
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under the weight of the attack, 
Monty chased the army over the 
cesert from Libya to Tunisia. 

When the German High Command 
saw that their goose was vooked in 
Africa, they ordered Rommel to clea: 
out. He got to Germany safely. 

Like most great generals, Mont 
gomery has a reputation for not ask 
ing his soldiers to do anything he 
could not or would not do himself 
[In North Africa, whenever possible 
he was out in the field with his men. 
dressed in a shirt and shorts, with 
his revolver strapped to his waist. 

Monty's hats delight photogra 
phers. Pictures of the fanious 8th 
\rmy beret started a new style for 
women’s hats. He is fondest of an 
uld Australian slouch hat covered 
with badges and insignia of the regi 
ments he visited. (See photo here. ) 

A story illustrates just how strict 
Montgomery is with his officers. At 
a military conference he said, “I do 
not approve of smoking or coughing. 
For two minutes you may cough; 
thereafter coughing will cease for 
twenty minutes, when 1 shall allow 
another sixty seconds for coughing.” 


lo 
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YUGOSLA 


UGOSLAVIA is the rugged 
mountain country of guerrilla 


fighters where men, women, and 
children are soldiers fighting the 
Nazis. 

Yugoslavia didn't even exist as a 
nation before 1917. Today she is 
fighting for her life as a nation. 

Yugoslavia is one of the six coun- 
tries of the Balkan peninsula. (Bal- 
kan means mountain. ) 

Three of the Balkan. countries- 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Albania— 
resisted the Nazis, and are our Allies 

The other three—Bulgaria, Hun. 
gary, and Rumania—cooperate with 
Hitler. They are called Nazi satel 
lites 


A NEW NATION 


Yugoslavia (the word means 
State of the South Slavs’) was born 
in 1918 after World War I. She was 
formed by the peacemakers who put 
together the independent kingdoms 
of Serbia and Montenegro and the 
South Slav provinces of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire — Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Croatia, and 
Slovenia. At first the new nation was 
called the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes. 

Largést of the Balkan nations, 
iugoslavia is bordered by seven 
countries, including Germany and 
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It took eight Nazi soldiers to get one Yugoslav guerrilla. 


GUERRILLA FIGHTERS DEAL DEATH TO NAZIS 


Italy. She is almost completely closed 
in by German-controlled territory 
Yet she is not afraid to fight Hitler 
(See map on page 7.) 

All of Yugoslavia, except the 
northern strip of Hungarian plain, is 
covered with rugged, forested moun- 
tains with deep valleys and violent 
precipices. The mountains make fine 
hiding places for the Yugoslavian 
patriots, the guerrilla fighters. They 
steal out of the mountains, strike at 
the Nazis, and retreat again to their 
mountain caves. 

Yugoslavia is the size of the State 
ot Oregon, but its population of 14,- 
000,000 is more than twelve times 
greater than Oregon’s. Even so, Yugo- 
slavia is not as thickly populated as 
most European countries. 

Yugoslavia is a nation of peasant 
tarmers. About 85 per cent of the 
people till the soil. Their chief crops 
are grains — especially Indian corn, 
which they first imported from Amer- 
ica. There are enormous plum or- 
chards, especially in Serbia and Bos- 
nia. The favorite drink in these places 
is plum juice (slivovica), and deli- 
cious plum jam is served at every 
meal, 

Yugoslavia exports large quanti- 
ties of wheat and corn, as well as 
timber and meat products, hogs and 
cattle. Thoroughbred horses and 


black, curly-haired pigs are raised. 

Yugoslav bees turn out seven 
million pounds of honey a year. 
Nearly one third of Yugoslavia is 
covered with forests. 

Yugoslavia has a goodly supply of 
minerals, the Bor mines of Serbia 
being Europe’s biggest source of 
copper. Other minerals include coal, 
iron ore, lead, zinc chrome, anti- 
mony, bauxite (for aluminum), lime- 
stone (for cement) and gold. 

In Bosnia is Sarajevo, where an 
assassin fired the shot that killed 
Francis Ferdinand, heir to the Aus- 
trian throne. This was one immedi- 
ate cause of World War I. 

Belgrade, the capital of Yugo- 
slavia, is the largest city. No other 
European fortress has witnessed 
more battles than have raged 
around Belgiade’s walls. 

On market days farm women en- 
ter the modern capital in their rain- 
bow-hued dresses, toe-tilted san- 
dals, and coin-dangling head dresses. 


‘Their ox-carts now entangle motor 


traffic, increasing the noise from the 
clang of street cars and the honking 
ot automobiles. Belgrade has a ship- 
ping route through the Danube 
River (see map on page 7), as well 
as rail connections with all parts of 
Yugoslavia. 

Spalato is Yugoslavia’s chiet har- 
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bor on the Adriatic coast. It is im- 
portant for its good road and rail 
connections over the mountains to 
northern Italy and to inland Yugo- 
slavia. Traveling Americans know 
Spalato as a picturesque town where 
t OOO people live in a single “house.” 
Diocletian, a 
native of the town, built a great pal- 
Today almost a tenth of 
Spalato’s 13.000 people live in the 
huge palace 
By 1941, 
rounded by ayer yee coun 
tries. On March 25, 1941, the Yugo- 
slavian government ‘edieuned to Ger 
man demands to join the Axis. 


The Roman Emperor, 


ace there 


Yugoslavia was sur 


But the people would not submit 
tu the Nazis children 
joined the rebellion against their 
government's action. Ten, eleven and 
twelve-year-old boys and girls locked 
themselves in their schoolhouses in 
protest. They refused to obey orders 
from anyone. They tore Hitler’s pic- 
tures to shreds and denounced the 
Yugoslav Prime Minister who made 
the pact* with Hitler. They scrib- 
bled slogans on walls, ridiculing the 
weakness of their government. 

Then all the people took courage 
and revolted. They marched through 
the streets, shouting: “It is better to 
go to war than join the Axis.” Prince 


Yugoslavs 


Young Yugoslav guerrilla, this 15- 
year-old boy is an ally of ours. 


Paul, who had signed the pact with 
Hitler, fled the country, Peter I] 
(then only 17) was crowned king. 
He prepared to resist the Nazis. 

Hitler took a terrible revenge. At 
dawn he sent flight after flight of 
bombers over Belgrade and started 
huge fires there. In 21 days of “light- 
ning war,” Hitler's armies crushed 
the Yugoslav forces. Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Italy seized parts of Yugo- 
slavia. 

King Peter and his Prime Minister, 
General Dusan Simovitch, fled to 
London where they set up the Yugo- 
slav government-in-exile. 


OCCUPIED BUT NOT CONQUERED 

Were the Yugoslavian people really 
conquered? 

The answer comes ringing back 
from the Yugoslavian hills, “No! A 
thousand times no!” 

Even as the Germans were swarm- 
ing into Yugoslavia, men, women and 
children were gathering in the moun- 
tains and forests of the back country, 
preparing to fight guerrilla warfare 
against the invaders. These people 
are not trained soldiers. They are 
peasant farmers, miners and some 
factory workers who love their coun- 
try and freedom. They are a ragged 
people's army just like the first rebels 
who fought in the American Revo- 
lution under George Washington. 

Nazi soldiers in Yugoslavia are ter- 
rified of the guerrilla fighters. Here's 
how one Nazi newspaperman wrote 
about them: “They emerged like cats 
from everywhere, knives between 
their teeth. Flares did not frighten 
them. They broke into our right flank 
Then the terrible thing happened 
that froze the blood of all of us — 
men, women and children flung 
themselves into the attack.” 


BATTLES WON BY GUERRILLAS 

When the Allies land in Yugo- 
slavia, they will find real friends 
and trained fighters among the 
patriots. There are two 
main groups of these guerrilla sol- 
which now have a total of 
nearly 500,000 men under arms. 

One group, known as the Chet- 
niks, is led by General Draja Mik- 
hailovitch, Minister of War in the 
Yugloslav government-in-exile, who 
refused to give in to the Nazis in 
1941. The Chetniks control a large 


Yugoslav 


diers, 


portion of sputhern and eastern 
Yugoslavia and have caused much 
sabotage on German supply lines and 
arsenals. 

The other patriot army, called the 
Partisans, is led by General Josip 
Brozovich (nicknamed Tito). They 
have fought several successful bat- 
tles recently and have cleared the 
Nazis out of a large area in the 
northwest. They have even captured 
the port of Spalato (also called split 
end) and a stretch of 160 miles along 
the Adriatic coast. This may serve 
as a useful bridgehead for an Allied 
invasion. 

[he Chetniks and the Partisans 
have not got along together very 
well. The Chetniks at first had of- 
ficial support from the United States 
and Britain, while the Partisans 
were backed by Russia. Some con- 
sider them as representing “right- 
wing” and “left-wing” political views. 
The United Nations leaders are now 
trying to bring the two groups to- 
gether. Because of their military 
successes, the British Near East Army 
has recently sent officers and supplies 
to help the Partisans. 

The guerrilla a use clever 
tricks to mislead the Nazis. Some- 
times a flock of sheep draws near, 
with the tinkling of sheep bells. Often 
these turn out to be wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. The patriots dress them- 
selves in sheepskins, tie bells around 
their necks, and creep up on the 
German units on all fours to attack 
them. 


Next Week: GREECE 





Photo by Kostich 


King Peter of Yugoslavia, now 20, 


is a student at Oxford, in England. 
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THE BALKANS— NEXT FOR INVASION? 


HE Balkans are the breadbasket 
and oil well of industrial Europe. 
The six nations known as the Bal- 
kans are Yugoslavia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, Greece, and Albania. 
A piece of Turkey is on the Balkan 
peninsula. You can see it on the map 
above marked “Turkey in Europes 
Che major part of Turkey is in Asia 
Minor. Pardon the pun. 

All six Balkan nations are under 
the Nazi tyranny. But three of them 
-Yugoslayia, Albania, and. Greece- 
are counted as our Allies because 


they fought the Nazis when they 
invaded those countries. 

Be sure to read the Yugoslavia ar- 
ticle on the preceding two pages to 
see how Yugoslav patriots continue 
to fight, though their country is po- 
liced by Nazi soldiers. 

Turkey is not fighting in the war, 
but her sympathies are with the 
United Nations. She has an excellent 
army, and it would not surprise us 
if she soon joined the fight against 
Germany. 

You can see trom the map what it 


will mean to the Balkan nations when 
we have cleared the Germans out of 
the southern half of Italy. From air- 
ports and naval bases along the 
“heel” of Italy, our planes and ships 
can strike blows that will liberate 
the Balkans from the Nazi invaders. 
Across the Strait of Otranto, Albania 
is only 47 miles from Italy. 

In Rumania note the oil wells near 
Ploesti. This is where U. S. Consoli- 
dated Liberators bombed wells and 
refineries which supply the Nazis 
with most of their oil. 
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Article No. 5 in our Postwar Series 


New Uses for PAPER 


HE blanket you sleep under in the 

postwar world may be made of 
paper! 

This paper blanket was first made 
in air raid shelters. Made of 
quilted layers of paper, it is light but 
warm. You won't have to pack it in 
moth balls when summer comes. You 

can just throw it away, for it will 
cost little to buy a new one. 

Because most of our metal is 
needed for war production, we are much like ordinary paper. It is made 
using paper for many things for by treating paper with glue-like 
me rly made of metal Have you seen resin. A sheet of it is almost as tough 
the new paper clothes-hangers, dust- as steel of the same thickness. 
pans, garbage-pails, and alarm-clock Plasticized paper is used on the 
cases? wings of airplanes by British and 
American aircraft companies It is 
also made into paper containers that 
can hold grease, oil, and other 
liquids. These containers are not 
harmed by being soaked in the 
ocean. This was demonstrated in the 
landing operations of our troops in 
Italy. Big bales of supplies, wrapped 
in plasticize -d paper, were tossed 
overboard from the ships and then 
floated up to the beach by soldiers 
standing in the water, or swimming 
if it was too deep to stand in. 

Aqualizea paper is another 
of waterproof paper. 


other ingredients to color it and give 
it a hard or soft finish, as desired. 
The pulp now moves through a 
strainer and into a big rolling mill. 
Here it is spread out thin over fine 
copper screens, which shake the 
fibers so that they will lie flat.. Then 
big rollers press the water out, and 
heat is applied to turn the damp 
sheet into paper. 

Plasticized paper does not look 


for use 


New porch turniture is also being 
made of a special kind of paper. It 
looks like rattan. 

Most paper used today is made ot 
wood, mainly spruce, hemlock, and 
poplar. The logs are cut up into small 
lengths, barked thoroughly 
scrubbed in a machine. 
Then they are cut up into chips, and 
“cooked” in a 


and 
cleaning 


chemical solution. 
This only the wood fibers. 
This mixture of wood fibers and 
chemicals is called pulp. The pulp is 
bleached white in big tanks, 
then beaten up with china clay and 
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ical compound is used on aqualized 
paper to bind the fibers together so 
that water can't get between them 
Towels of aqualized paper can be 
soaked and rubbed in water, but 
they will not come apart. This pape: 
is now used for potato sacks, dra 
peries, hospital sheets, pillow cases 
tents, sandbags, and clothing. 

A woven paper burlap is made by 
the Matthais Paper Corp. to take the 
place of fabrig burlap. Upholstery 
seat covers, carpet backing, and bags 

can be made of this paper burlap. 

Metal caps on coffee containers 
are being replaced by caps made of 
paper and adhesive. ‘The paper cap) 
seals the coffee against all air. 


FOOD FOR PARATROOPERS 


Food for paratroopers is 
sealed in bags of paper and lami 
nated plastic. These packages are si 
hard that they can be dropped from 
a great height without denting. 

Paper can be treated with chemi 
cals or plastics so that it is light and 
strong as aluminum. It does not even 
look like paper when “plasticized 
or “aqualized.” In the postwar world 
paper may be the material of whic! 
your house is built and your clothes 
are made. 

Dr. Harvey N. Davis of the Ste 
ens Institute of Technology says that 
even the bicycles of the future ma\ 
be made of paper! 


Next Week: Wood 


now 





Major reference for this series of articles is 
the forthcoming book MIRACLES AHEAD (The 
Macmillan Company) by Frank Latham and 
Norman Carlisle, of Scholastic’s editorial staff 
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DID YOU KNOW 


These facts about COLUMBUS? 


He had red hair. Was a wool weaver, 


covered America. All his lite he thought 


and the son and grandson of wool he had found some unknown island out- 
weavers side Japan and China. He never wanted 
* * * to discover a “New World” because he 

Columbus had little, if any, school- was only interested in satisfying the de- 
ing. He could not read or write Italian, sire of the King and Queen of Spain 


the language of his native country. But to obtain gold 
he could read and write Spanish and * * * 
Latin. On his fourth voyage, he discovered 
* * * the mainland of America. But he never 
He first went to sea at the age of 14. knew that it was the mainland. 
x - « * * . 

He did not have to convince people He brought the first European women 
that the world was round. All educated » America on his third voyage. 
people of his day knew that. * * * 

# * * He was a weak administrator on land, 


Columbus never knew he had dis- 


though a wonderful one at sea. He him *’ 


self was kind to the Indians but he 
appointed unkind officials who wer: 
cruel to the Indians. 

* * + 


Columbus described the Indians o! 
San Salvador as being friendly, 
tle, saath generous. They welcomed Co 
lumbus and his men. They swam to his 
ship and brought the men parrots, darts 
and cotton thread in skeins, swapping 
them for little glass beads and hawks 
bells. Some rode to the ship in dugout 
canoes made from a single tree-trunk 
and so big that 45 men rode in them 
Columbus said. that the Indians neve: 
said no when asked for anything. 
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NATHAN HALE (1055-1776) 
"| wish fo be useful” 


NLIKE Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, and other great 
Americans, Nathan Hale left 
no long list of achievements 
behind him. 

Nathan Hale was only 21 
when the British hanged-him as 
a spy. He had little time to do 
anything but die for his coun- 
try. But in dying he set an ex- 
ample of courage and loyalty 
that inspires all Americans. 

Born in Coventry, Connecticut, 
and a graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity, Nathan Hale was teaching 
school at New London when the 


Revolutionary War began. He 


enlisted immediately, served 
during the siege of Boston and 
became a captain in 1776. 

The United States Government 
officially recognized Hale's 
services in 1926, 150 years after 
his death, when a half-cent 
postage stamp was issued in 
his honor. 
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3 HALE VISITED BRITISH 
CAMPS AND SECURED 
VALUABLE /NFORMATION. 
BUT ONE DAY HE WAS 
WATCHED CLOSELY BY A 
SUSPICIOUS BRITISH OFFICER. 








THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 
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& ACTING ON THE ACCUSATION BY HALES COUSIN 
SOLDIERS SEIZED HALE AS HE WAS PREPARING 
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7 OURING THE SIEGE OF BOSTON, LIEU— a 
TENANT HALE WAS WILLING TO SACRIFIC EN ; 
HIS OWN COMFORT TO GET HIS DISCOUR-| | Z AFTER LOSING THE BATTLE OF LONG 
AGED MEN TO RE-ENL/ST IN THE ARMY. ISLAND IN AUGUST, 1176, GENERAL 
' | WASHINGTON CALLED FOR A VOLUNTEER 
TO OBTAIN INFORMATION BEHIND THE 
ENEMY LINES. | 
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& NATHAN HALE CALMLY ADMITTED His 
GUILTAND ON THE MORNING OF SEPTEMBER 
22, 1776, HE SUFFERED THE FATE OF A SPY. 








70 LEAVE THE BRITISH LINES ON SEPTEMBER 2/, 


ORAWN BY FRANK RONAN TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 













































Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. ROUTE THIS BILL 


Below is a jumbled list of five of the stages a bill must 
go through before it becomes a law. This bill has just been 
introduced in the House of Representatives. Route the bill 
by numbering the stages in their correct order. Score 4 points 


each. Total, 20 
The bill goes to the committee. 
The bill goes to the President. 
The bill is put on the clerk’s desk. 
The bill goes to the Senate 
The bill is voted on by the House. 


My score 


2. WHO’S WHO? 


If any of the statements below apply to Montgomery, 
write MON in the space provided. If they apply to Marshall, 
write MAR. Score 4 points each. Total, 24. 

—__ He leads the British 8th Army. 

—__ He tought against Rommel’s Africa Korps. 
He was U. S. Chief of Staff. 

___ He is in Italy, fighting with Clark. 

as He worked with Pershing in World War I. 


¥ He was selected as Allied global commander. 


My score 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


amend (a-MEND), p. 3. In the case of a bill, to 
change the bill by adding certain points or cutting out 
others. 

bridgehead (BRIJ-head), p. 6. An area held in the 
enemy's land to detend a crogsing, over which supplies 
and reinforcements can come. Bridgehead is sometimes 
used to mean the same thing as beachhead (enemy land 
seized along the beach) 
(KOM-proe-mize), p. 3. Settlement 
ached by agreement of both disputing parties. 


compromise 


hopper (HOP-er), p. 3. Box, receptacle. 
monopoly (moe-NOP-oh-lee), p 11. Having com 
plete control of the supply and price of a product. 

override (oh-ver-RIDE), p. 3. Annul. Originally, the 
word meant “trample down.” Overriding a veto means 
trampling down” on it or annulling it. 


pact (pakt), p. 6. An agreement. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Draja Mikhailoviteh—DRA-zha mih-HIGH-low-vitch. 
Ploesti—plo-Y EST. 


Josip Brozovich—YOE-sip BROZ-e-vich. Nickname 
lito. 























3. BY LAND OR SEA? 


Here is a list of five nations and five seas. Match the num- 
bers on the outline map with the correct name on the list 
below. Score 4 points each. Total, 40. 


—__._ Adriatic Sea Yugoslavia 


—_.._ Black Sea Greece 
———. Aegean Sea Bulgaria 


—__ Mediterranean Sea Rumania 


Albania 


—_._ lonian Sea 


My score 


4. YUGOSLAVIA 


Complete the following statements by underlining the 
correct answer, Score 4 points each. Total, 16. 

1. The capital of Yugoslavia is (a) Belgrade; (b) Dublin; 
(c) Budapest. 

2. The Yugoslavs who are resisting the Nazis are led by 
the two guerrilla armies of (a) King Peter and King Carol; 
(b) Timoshenko and Molotov; (c) Mikhailovitch and 
Brozovich. F 

3. The People’s Army of Liberation in Yugoslavia cap- 
tured (a) Spalato; (b) Athens; (c) Vienna. 

4. Most of the Yugoslavs are (a) bankers; (b) mechanics; 
(c) farmers. 


My score 


My total score __.__—— VQ 
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NAZI SATELLITE NATIONS 
AND YUGOSLAVIA COMPARED 


The surrender of the Italian government and the victories 
of Allied forces in Italy have caused considerable alarm 
among the governments of the three Balkan nations that 
have cooperated with Hitler. 

The government officials of Rumania, Hungary, and Bul- 
garia are now taking pains to tell us that they do not and 
never did hold any affection for the Nazis. They want us 
to believe that they cooperated because they had no other 
choice. 

They had as much of a choice as government officials in 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Albania, who would not stoop to 
Nazi cooperation. 

Now that the fortunes ot war are turning against the Nazi 
“masters,” the officials of Rumania and the other two Nazi 
satellite governments are making motions to appease the 
probable winners. 

Up to a few months ago they thought they had picked 
the right horse in putting everything they had on Hitler. 
There were 750,000 Rumanian troops on the Eastern front, 
fighting the Russians. Rumanian oil poured into Germany 
and into the supply tanks of the Nazis along the Eastern 
front. Vast quantities of Rumanian grain, cattle, and hogs 
helped to keep the Axis turning. Rumanian minerals and 
manufactured goods by the hundreds of thousands of tons 
have gone annually into the Nazi war machine. 

In return for these goods and services, the Rumanian offi- 
cials expected the victorious Nazis, at the conclusion of the 
war, to put Rumania in the Balkan driver’s seat. Bessarabia 
would be returned to Rumania, and perhaps other territo- 
ries turned over to her. 

Compare Rumania’s actions with Yugoslavia’s or Greece's. 

Our Theme Article (pages 5 and 6) deals with Yugo- 
slavia. Next week, we take up Greece and Albania. Follow- 
ing this, in the issue of Oct. 25-30, the three Nazi satellites 
will be dealt with in one article. 

In order to have your pupils see Yugoslavia in relation 
to all the Balkans, you might give them some advance in- 
formation on the policy of Nazi-cooperation followed by the 
satellites, using Rumania as an example. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How are the Yugoslavs resisting the Nazis? 
2. In what ways is the resistance of the Norwegians and 
Yugoslavs similar? In what ways is it different? 


Fact Questions 
. What three Balkan nations are our Allies? 
. What three cooperate with Hitler? 
. What is the capital of Yugoslavia? 
. Who is King of Yugoslavia? Where is he now? 
5. What are the names of the leaders of the two guer- 
rilla armies? 
6. Name three products of Yugoslavia. 


BALKAN MAP STUDY — p. 7 


The area pictured on the oy is no longer inviolable Nazi 


territory. To hold what they have taken, the Nazis must 
spread a tremendous network of defenses over a vast area. 

There are four routes of invasion into the Balkans. Pupils, 
as amateur strategists, may try to locate them and discuss 
which are most likely to be used by the United Nations. 
These routes include a way from (1) Russia into Rumania; 
(2) Turkey across the Dardanelles and Bosporus into Bul- 
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garia, (3) islands of the Aegean into Salonika; (4) Italy 
into Albania and Yugoslavia. 

Ask pupils to trace the course of the Danube. How could 
it figure in supply routes from the East to the West? 

A study of the map explains, in part, ancient Greece's 
progress in travel and learning. The islands, spreading 
through the Aegean like beckoning fingers, called the Greeks 
from the mainland across the water to Turkey and Asia. 

Your class may be interested in delving into Greek his- 
tory through a discussion of places like Thermopylae, Pelo- 
ponnesus, and Sparta. 

Thermopylae means “hot gates” and takes its name trom 
the remarkable hot springs near by which are still in exist- 
ence. It was at the famous pass leading from northern into 
central Greece that the Spartan King, Leonidas made his 
stand against King Xerxes of Persia in 480 B.C. The Spar- 
tans were attacked in the rear after a traitor had shown 
the Persians a way through the mountains. 

Again, in 279 B.C. the Greeks had veen able to stave off 
an army of Gauls until they too discovered another moun- 
tain path. 

Flepsiaiiien is named after Pelops, son of Tantalus of the 
Greek myth. 


Fact Questions 


1. Approximately how far is it between Italy and Albania 
at the Strait of Otranto? 

2. Name the six Balkan nations? 

3. Is Turkey in Europe or Asia or both? 

4. What sea borders on Yugoslavia? 

5. In what country are the Ploesti oil fields? What hap- 
pened there recently, in which U. S. airmen participated? 


CONGRESS—p. 3 


In a discussion of Congress, mention should be made of 
the judicial and executive limitations of the powers of the 
legislature. The article points out the President’s role in law- 
making, but pupils should understand that the Supreme 
Court’s power is concerned with the constitutionality of laws, 
whether or not they are passed over the President’s veto. 

Important in a discussion of government are the 130 or 
more government agencies acting as a huge motor to run the 
affairs of the nation. Teachers may list some of the more 
important wartime bureaus like the OWI (Office of War 
Information), WPB (War Production Board), ODT (Office 
ot Defense Transportation), WSA (War Shipping Admin- 
istration, see Bib and Tuck, p. 14), OCD (Office of Civilian 
Defense), WMC (War Manpower Commission), and the 
OPA (Office of Price Administration.) Pupils may be asked 
to give the full names of the offices from the initials 


Discussion Question 


1. In a democracy it often takes months to pass a bill 
because of the time taken for argument in Congress, In a 
fascist country like Germany, the dictator can order a law 
immediately, without taking time for discussion. Why do 
you prefer the democratic method of lawmaking? 


Fact Questions 


1. How many U. S. Senators are there? About how many 
Representatives? 

2. How long will the present session of Congress last? 

8. What is a pocket veto? 

4. Can a bill that the President vetoed become a law? 


‘ [Continued on next page] 
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SCIENCE—p. 13 


Fact Questions 

1. What is the advantage of silica gel jackets over rust- 
preventing grease? 

2. How does the silica gel jacket prevent rust? 

3. How does it indicate the presence of excess moisture? 

4. What do the new perspective maps show that the old 
maps did not show? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 11 


Discussion Question 


1. Compare the Sao Francisco Valley with the Mato 
Grosso (See Junior Scholastic, Sept. 13, p. 5). 
Fact Questions 

1. Why do the stars of the Southern Cross appear on 
Brazil's flag? 

2. Why has Brazil not developed into a great industrial 
state? 

8. What is the name of the iron mountain in the Sao 
Francisco Valley? 

4. How did the U. S. help Brazil in her project in the Sao 
Francisco Valley? 


AIR WEEK—p. 12 


Discussion Question 

1. After you have read the article on aircraft carriers and 
the Bib and Tuck story, tell whether you would rather be 
a pilot aboard a carrier or a seaman like Nicko. Why? 
Fact Questions 

1. How does special equipment make salt sea water fit 
to drink? 

2. How do pilots practice precision landings without 
“landing”? 

8. What was the name of the carrier that took Doolittle’s 
bombers close to Tokyo? 


NATHAN HALE-p. 9 


Discussion Questions 


1. What did Nathan Hale mean when he said that “Any 
service that is necessary is also honorable?” 


Fact Questions 

1. How old was Hale when he died? 

2. What was Hale’s occupation when the Revolutionary 
War began? 

3. What General called tor a volunteer to spy on the 
British? 

4. How did the British discover that Hale was a spy? 


Review Quiz Coming 


In the issue of Oct. 25-30, Junior Scholastic will publish 
the first review quiz of the semester. It will include questions 
on all material from the first issue (the Sept. 13-18) through 
the issue of Oct. 25-30. Teachers Edition will contain addi- 
tional questions, for teachers who want to expand the quiz 
as published in the re. edition. The review quiz should 
be considered part of the VQ project. Are you participating 
in it? It’s not too late to apply for materials now, Use coupon 
at right. 





Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 
ACROSS: 1-Lampedusa; 6-pad; 7-Nelson; 10-man; 1l-pro; 12-atom; 14- 
peal; 15-lava; 16-land; 17-ace; 18-far; 19-strain; 21-net; 23-Argentina. 
DOWN: 1-Lae; 2-M.P.; 3-Panama; 4-Eden; 6-Arnold; 8-spear; 9-Oran; 
10-mover; 12-Alaska; 13-tact; 14-planet; 18-Finn; 20-spa; 22-ti. 


Answers to Victory Quiz, p. 10 
. ROUTE THIS BILL: 2, 5, 1, 4, 3. 
. WHO’S WHO? MON, MON, MAR, MON, MAR, MAR, 
. BY LAND OR SEA? 5, 7, 10, 1, 2, 4, 6, 3, 8, 9. 7 
. YUGOSLAVIA: a, ¢, 4, ¢. 
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It is apparent from the summer and fall assortment of 
books that publishers have responded to a pressing need in 
juvenile literature. Books that treat of the development of 
modern times in interesting narrative are sorely needed by 
young people who want to be helped to discover the exact 
nature of the world about them. 

Non-fiction books of the type recommended below help 
to reveal the story of democracy and the spirit of the free- 
doms for which we are fighting. The editors of Junior 
Scholastic fee] that teachers will find these books helpful 
in class, and vital as instruments of truth, progress, and 
knowledge. 

Vast Horizons. By Mary Seymour Lucas. (Viking). $3. 
This is the story of the trade routes to the Indies, } ses 
in brief but well-developed narrative with the exploits of 
the Crusaders, Mongols, the voyages of the Polos, the Por- 
tuguese princes — Henry and John, Da Gama and Columbus. 
The book has many striking maps and pictures, and is fur- 
ther enriched by its collection of musical excerpts, poetry 
and prose of the periods under discussion. 

War CorRESPONDENT, The Story of Quentin Reynolds. 
By F. E. Rechnitzer. (Julian Messner). $2.50. Merged in 
with the biography of one of America’s ace journalists is the 
story of the modern conflict. With Reynolds, we are made 
eye-witness to bombing raids in England, warfare on the 
Russian front, and are treated to slit-trench views of the 
Libyan campaign. 

IsLANDS ON Guarp. By Helen Follette (Scribners), $2.50. 
Fine photographs and maps give the pupil a clear-cut view 
ot the Caribbean islands that guard the Panama Canal. 

CHILDREN OF Nort Arrica. By Louise A. Stinetorf. 
(Lippincott) $2. Happenings in the lives of Tunisian, 
Moorish, French, and English children make the reader 
familiar with the surroundings of our soldiers on duty in 
Africa. 

Tue Jack TaLes. By Richard Chase. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.). $2.50. These ageless folk tales from the southern 
Appalachians are not only intrinsically good stories, but 
important examples of American rural life and literature. 
These stories have the richness, flavor, and humor of our 
Carolina country. 


Teachers: This coupon is for your convenience 
in applying for VQ kit. Paste on penny postcard. 
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VQ CORPS, 


junior Scholastic 
220 E. 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send VQ membership cards, stamps, 


poster and certificate without charge or obligation. 


NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 





city ___._ STATE 
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This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational and public interest, primarily related to nutrition 
NO. Si and the scientific approach to the food problem, and giving the background of the products of General Mills. 
These messages are being disseminated through a number of professional and specialized publications ... . in 
the hope of providing material useful for the readers. 
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@ Range Nook in Betty @ Measuring cupboard with 


Crocker Kitchen. Gay checked equipment for measuring, sifting, 
gingham ruffle. Colorful pottery etc. Spoons, cups, spices, flavor- 
on mantel. Shining copper cookie ing, etc., on doors. Shelves for 








molds from Sweden. cereals and sifter bins for flours. 


for assistance. More work in developing recipes, menus, 
and cooking helps to meet war-time needs nutrition- 
ally, economically, and gastronomically. Recently, the 


Home Service Department again burst out at the seams. 
These pictures give a glimpse into the new enlarged 





home of Betty Crocker and her staff. 


to help America eat right! . —_ 
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Once again the “housing problem” is licked! That’s 
how the Betty Crocker staff view their new enlarged 
quarters. Like Topsy, this Home Service Department 
of General Mills just grew. And grew! Today its out- | il 

put has increased tremendously. More product testing Gunns Mi ls, Inc. 
to be done. More requests from housewives, and others, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“Kirchen-tested,"* Softasilk, Bisquick, Wheaties, Cheerioats, Kix, and “*Betty Crocker” are 
cegistered wade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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@ New Sampling Bar. Before @ Maple Corner Cupboard in 
recipe ideas are sent to “home in- Early American dining room 
surance testers,” they are tested, displays interesting pieces of 
and judged, by members of the Early American glass and china. 
Betty Crocker staff. A cozy, home-like dining room. 
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CLEAN UP SALE 


of Books Your Students Should Have 


10 BOOKS 
for ONLY $1.00 





Originally sold for 25< and 50¢ each 


WE'RE CLEARING OUR SHELVES of the 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP publications listed 
below. Each of these books and booklets 
wes prepared for classroom use by the edi- 
tors of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. Here's a 
chance to get copies for each of your students 
at the low price of 10c each—10 for $1.00— 
when ordered in quantities of 10. Take ad- 
vantage of this bargain offer today. 


Your Selection—10 copies for ONLY $1.00 
CONGRESS AT WORK 


A graphic story of how 
our laws are made 
and the men who 
make them. Provides 
a gallery seat in Con- 
gress for each of your 
pupils. Published sev- 
eral years ago but 
still right up to date 
except for the listing 
of members of the 
76th Congress. 32 
pages with many pho- 
tographs and easy-to- 
understand diagrams. 
history and government 
price was 25c a copy. 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


A richly illustrated regional study of the 
U. S. before the war. Takes your students 
on a tour of U. S. in peacetime. A big book 
with 128 pages—338 illustrations—photo- 
graphs and pictorial maps—attractive paper 
cover. Original price was 50c a copy. 


WATCH YOUR P. Q. 


(Personality Quotient) 


Helpful information 
for young people on 
ways to improve their 
personalities. Contains 
practical guides, arti- 
cles on inferiority 
complex, bullying, in 
terviews for jobs, 
charm, biographies of 
well known people, 
quizzes and score 
card. 32 pages—many 
amusing illustrations 
Original price was 25c 


THE SWORD OF SERGESTUS 


The story of the “grandeur that was Rome’ 
by Paul L. Anderson, author of “With the 
Eagles” and “A Slave of Cataline.” This 
story of the rise and fall of another Roman 
Empire is particularly timely now that 
Rome is in the headlines again. 32 pages. 
Illustrated with many drawings. Origina/ 
price was 25c a copy 


ONLY LIMITED QUANTITIES STILL 
AVAILABLE—ORDER TODAY 
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Excellent for civics, 
classes. Original 











Use This HANDY ORDER COUPON 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP te 10-11-43 


A Service Division of Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ for the following SCHOL- 
ASTIC BOOKSHOP publications at the spe- 
cial clearance price of 10 copies for $1.00: 


= copies CONGRESS AT WORK 
copies LAND OF LIBERTY 


copies WATCH YOUR P. Q. 
(Personality Quotient) 
—_.copies THE SWORD OF SERGESTUS 
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School 
Street Address 
City 
State 

Please send money order or check. 
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New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Short Cuts to Information, by Zaidee 
Brown should be in every school library. 
Teachers will find it a guide to new and 
valuable materials: sources of book infor- 
mation, amphlets, magazine articles, 
library aids, pictures, om phonograph 
records, ‘radio, films. Addresses and prices 
are given. Much of the material listed is 
inexpensive and all of it is easily available. 
(H. W. Wilson Company, 25c.) 

* * & 

Some abbreviation in common use may 
have been omitted from Abbrevs. (A Dic- 
tionary of Abbreviations) by H. J. S. ( Her- 
bert John Stephenson), but we haven't 
found it. Among those present are terms 


legal, medical, theatrical, mathematical, 
religious, military, naval, aeronautical, sci- 
entific, political, social and_ technical. 


Especially timely is a list of federal 
agencies. Useful to have at hand if library 
funds permit. (Macmillan Co., $1.75.) 

* * & 

The Headline Books of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association are well known to Scho- 
lastic readers. Number 41, The Changing 
Far East, by William C. Johnstone (25c) 
surveys the relations of East and West 
from the time of early journeys in search 
of spices and silks down to the present. 
It outlines the modern development of 
China and Japan, Japanese expansion since 
1931, and possible solutions of economic 
and saitial endinala in the Pacific after 
the war. Good maps and charts. 

* * * 

H. W. Wilson Company has added two 
volumes to its Reference Shelf: Vol. 16, 
No. 4, Wage Stabilization and Inflation, 
and No. 5, World Peace Plans, both com- 
piled by Julia E. Johnsen, $1.25 each. Both 
bring together statements of conflicting 
opinion from such leaders as William 
Green, Robert A. Taft, Clare Boothe Luce, 
Winston Churchill, Ely Culbertson, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. They include newspaper 
and magazine articles and research reports. 
Exhaustive bibliographies. 

* *« 


A gold key and $200 will be awarded 
the winning project submitted by an edu- 
cator to the annual contest of the American 
Humane Education Society, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Entrance 
blanks and contest rules on request. 

* oa * 

Victory Corps Reading List gives books, 
mainly recent, on issues of the war, prep- 
aration for military service, and activities 
on the home front, briefly annotated. Pre- 
pared by the National Council of Teachers 
of English, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago. Single 
copies 10c; quantities of ten or more, 5c 
per copy. 

* * * 


“Hero Bonds” is a proposal for group 
purchase of bonds by high school students 
in the name of a single outstanding hero 
or dedicated to all former students in the 
service. The goal of each school is based 


on enrollment and economic status of its 
pupils. The plan, endorsed by the U. S 
Treasury Department, will be presented to 
the princi > of 28,000 high schools 
Bonds would be deposited with school offi- 
cials and, on maturity in 1953, the money 
used for a permanent memorial to the 
school’s war veterans. 
* * * 


Health Can Be Fun. Words and pictures 
by Munro Leaf: food, baths, germs, teeth, 
colds, sleep, poison ivy. For very young 
children, but too good to miss. (Stokes 
New York, $1.35.) 

* * * 

The Good Housekeeping See and Sew, 
by Mariska Karasz. Another book for the 
lower age brackets, but Christine Engler’s 
drawings may be life-savers for the more 
adult who have had little experience with 
needles, shears, materials, and patterns 
(Stokes, New York, $1.50.) 


* * Saal 


Social Studies in Wartime 


The annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, originally 
scheduled for Chicago on November 25 
27, has been cancelled in order to pre- 
vent unnecessary travel. Commending this 
action in a letter to the secretary of the 
Council, Joseph B. Eastman, Director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation wrote, 
“This action . . . is an admirable example 
of public-spirited cooperation in the Gov- 
ernment program for voluntary curtailment 
of civilian travel.” 

After issuing its widely publicized state 
ment, “The Social Studies Mobilize for 
Victory,” last winter, the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies (a Department 
of the NEA) asked a committee of teach- 
ers, headed by Howard E. Wilson, to pre- 
pare an extensive report on what schools 
are doing, and can do, to adjust their 
social studies courses to war needs along 
the lines recommended in the original state- 
ment. The report, replete with illustrative 
curriculum revisions and practical teach- 
ing suggestions, will be published on Oc- 
tober in two parts: Wartime Social Studies 
in the Elementary School, by W. Linwood 
Chase and Wartime Social Studies in the 
Secondary School, by Erling M. Hunt 
Each volume will have 64 pages and will 
sell for $1.00. Orders should be addressed 
to the National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The status of American history as a part 
of the curriculum for Grades I-XIV_ is 
currently being investigated by a commit- 
tee of school teachers and college profes- 
sors headed by Edgar B. Wesley of the 
University of Minnesota. The Committee 
is studying existing curricula, methods, and 
textbooks used in teaching American his- 
tory. The results of the investigation, to- 
gether with specific recommendations for 
the improvement of instruction in Amer- 
ican history will be announced in October. 
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Letter from Ceylon 


(Continued from last week’s issue) 


Dear Readers: 

I have just finished some term tests 
at school. Now I can relax for a while 
and act in play. We love to give 
plays at school. In the last one, my 
makeup took exactly one hour to put 
on — and half an hour to take off! 

I want to tell you about the people 
of Ceylon. Ceylon contributes six mil- 
lion people to the population of the 
world. The large majority are Singha- 
suppose you would say the 
ave rage Singhalese is short. He is about 
five and a half feet high, with a skin 
that is golden brown or deep chocolate. 
He has black wavy hair and black eyes 
The Singhalese’s features are very re- 
fined, since he has 2,500 years of civili- 
zation behind him. What would strike 
you most, perhaps, is his high forehead 
and full, dark lips. 

The Singhalese came from northern 
India in the 6th century B. C. The 
word Singhalese has no connection 
with Ceylon, It comes from “Singhaya,” 
the word for lion. The founder of the 
original Indian clan was ’supposed to 
have been nursed by a lion. 

Having settled in Ceylon, the 
Singhalese were kept busy fighting 
against Tamil invaders from the barren 
stretches of southern India. Today our 
north is inhabited entirely by Tamils. 
They are darker than the Singhalese. 

After the 7th century, Ceylon was 
reached by Arab traders. To this day, 
we have many Arabs among us. Like 
the Arabs are the Bohras, rich mer- 
chants who wear black velvet fezzes, 
heavy beards and long tunic coats. 
Both Arab and Bohra women live under 
the “purdah” system, in which no man 
outside the ‘family is allowed to see 
them. Today these women are begin- 
ning to break away from the old system. 

You may think that is al] the people 
on Ceylon. But No! There are the 
Afghans, Portuguese, Dutch, and finally 
the Europeans — mainly English gov 
ernment officials and planters. 

With best wishes, 
Douglas 


le se ] 


(To be concluded in next issue) 





Note: Those wanting to write to boys and 
girls in foreign countries should write to the 
International Friendship League, P. O. Box 934, 
Boston, Mass. 
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GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY 


REVIEW OF PAN-AMERICAN 


EVENTS 








America is taken up by Brazil. 
Larger than Europe (excluding 
Russia), Brazil’s boundaries touch 
every South American nation except 
Chile and Ecuador. To guide them 
over such a vast land, early settlers 
followed the stars, particularly the 


Cross. To this day the stars of the 
Southern Cross appear on Brazil's 
flag. 

Big as Brazil is, it has not been the 
strongest nation in South America. 
It did not have as many factories as 
Argentina, and it did not explore its 
mineral wealth as did Chile. 

The reason Brazil has not de- 
veloped great industries was that it 
had no good roads, few railroads. 


THREE ROAD PROJECTS 

President Vargas realized that if 
Brazil had better roads and more 
railroads, its power would be equal 
to its size. So he has begun three 
projects, to “open up” and _ build 
roads in (1) the Mato Grosso — dis- 
cussed in Sept. 13th issue; (2) the 
Amazon Valley—to be discussed in a 
future issue, (3) the Sao 
Valley—discussed now. 

The Sao Francisco River (see map 
Sept. 13-1£ issue) Brazil's 
the industrial heart 


Francisco 


drains 


mineral region, 
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Brazil's River of Industry 


Brazil is huge. One half of South | of modern Brazil. In this 260,000 


square-mile basin, is the world’s 
largest iron ore reserve, the iron 
mountain of Itabara. Here also are 
mines of carbonado, industrial dia- 
monds used in cutting the heavy 
steel plates of warships. 

Here are quartz crystals used 
in gun sights and radios), of which 
Brazil has the world’s monopoly*. 
"Here too are vast deposits of man- 
ganese, essential in steel making. 


U. S. HELPS BRAZIL 

With iron and manganese, Brazil 
dreamed of a steel industry in the 
Sao Francisco valley. To make the 
dream come true railroads were 
needed to transport the iron. The 
U. S. helped out by lending money 
tu Brazil and by sending technicians 
and machinery to the valley. 

The Sao Francisco offers even. 
more. At its headwaters are hills 
filled with gold, mica, bauxite and 
diamonds. Close to the hills are roar- 
ing waterfalls, which are being har- 
nessed by turbines to give power for 
new industries. 

Halfway down the river are found 
carnauba wax and caroa fibre, as 
well as fertile rice and cotton land. 
Engineers now are irrigating this 
region with water from the river's 
cataracts 





Pan American Airways Phot 


Brazil supplies us with most of our industrial diamonds, hardest stones 
known. Photo shows natives along Sao Francisco River washing sand from 
rough stones (diamonds) dredged from river. Diamonds are also mined. 
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Official U. 8. Navy Photo 


ON A FLAT-TOP, THE SIGNAL OFFICER (FOREGROUND, 
WITH FLAG) GIVES SIGN TO PILOT FOR THE TAKEOFF. 


Carriers Take Fighters to Front 
And Give Protection to Convoys 


The United States is now rap- 
idly building up a fleet of escort 
aircraft carriers. Two years ago 
we had seven carriers, and 
eleven were being built. Today 
we probably have fifty at work. 
Exactly how many the Navy 
will not say 

More than 2,500 fighting 
planes have been transported 
to the battlefronts by our car- 
riers. It was the carrier Hornet 
that carried Jimmy Doolittle’s 
bombers to within 800 miles of 
Tokyo. 

A story is told about a car- 
rier whose planes broke up an 
enemy attack on an important 
convoy, saving every ship. Had 
the freighters been without that 
protection, many of them would 
never have reached their des- 
tination. 

The success of the North 
African campaign was hastened 
by the many planes launched 
into battle from carriers hun- 
dreds of miles off shore. 

The North African campaign 
was the first major offensive ac- 
tion in which auxiliary carriers 
were used. Auxiliaries are made- 
over merchant ships. They are 
slower, smaller all wate lighter 
armor than the regular carrier. 

Auxiliary carriers serve two 





purposes. They provide aerial 
escort for convoys, and they 
ferry short-range planes to com- 
bat zones. 

While our big bombers can 
get to almost any point in the 
world under their own power, 
it is necessary to carry many of 
our fighters part of the way. 

Every member of a carrier’s 
crew~is a highly trained special- 
ist. There is no better flier any- 
where than a pilot of a carrier- 
based plane. If he undershoots 
or overshoots his landing, he 
lands in the ocean. If he comes 
in too fast, he most likely 
cracks up $70,000 worth of 
plane. 

A carrier is a movable air- 
field that can be turned around 
to make use of the wind. Take- 
offs and landings are always 
made into the wind. The carrier 
pilot is perhaps the only flier 
who doesn’t like weather too 
calm, for if there is no wind, 
the planes often have to be 
catapulted from the deck. This 
takes a longer time to get the 
planes off, and it is harder on 
the pilot. His head and neck 
are under severe strain during 
the instant his plane is “shot 
off” by the catapult. 

When landing on a carrier, 





Life on a Raff 
ls Safer Now 


If the modern life-raft keeps 
being improved, life on a raft 
will soon have with it all the 
comforts of home. Being forced 
down at sea no longer has the 
dread for an aviator that it once 
had, for his little rubber dinghy 
is a well-equi boat that 
will movide Mt with drinking 
water, enable him to send out 
SOS’s, and even direct a rescue 


ship with a light beam. 


Drinking Ocean Water 


The problem of removing the 
salt from salt water has long 
been a baffling one. Even if the 
salt alone were eliminated, 
there were other chemical ele- 
ments which would have made 
the water too dangerous to 
drink. 

Now the problem has been 
solved. Floating pilots can make 
a pint of drinking water from 
one quart of ocean water. The 
equipment consists of four plas- 
tic bags, holding a little over a 
quart of liquid, and two chem- 
ical compounds compressed into 
cakes resembling soap bars. . 

Scooping the first bag full of 
salt water, the survivor transfers 
it from one to the next, alter- 
nately dissolving the chemical 
bars in the liquid, and filtering 
it. 

Sends Radio SOS 

Rescue work has been 
speeded up by an automatic 
SOS sender. A box kite car- 
ries the antenna up to 300 feet, 
and a hand crank operates the 
wireless transmitter which sends 
out the distress signals. 

Another new invention leads 
the rescue ship directly to the 
tiny craft. A lamp, using a 
small 6-watt bulb, will last for 
ten nights and has a range of 
10 or 12 miles. 








the plane drops a hook which 
catches (sometimes it doesn’t, 
and there’s trouble) one of 
many cables strung along the 
deck. The apparatus is called 
the “arresting gear.” It brings 
the plane to a sudden, but po 
stop. 








PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


Out of 100,787 pilots’ li- 
censes on file at the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration on 
January 1, 1942, 3,206 were 
women’s. In other words, in 
every group of I00 pilots there 
were three women. The first 
woman in the United States to 
receive her pilot's license was 
Harriet Quimby, a_ British 
newspaperwoman, in 1910. She 
was also the first woman suc- 
cessfully to fly the English 
Channel. 


* - 7 


To teach themselves preci- 
sion in making ground land- 
ings, pilots use flat clouds as 
make-believe landing fields. 
It is a much safer method of 
practicing, for if the “land- 
ing” is a poor one, the pilot 
can merely circle and try 
again. 

cal ~ “~ 

Rubber balls are used in a 
special test to determine the 
emotional stability of para- 
trooper trainees. Given a rub- 
ber ball to hold in one hand, 
the trainee is hauled 150 feet 
into the air, then dropped 15 
feet. If he loses the ball, he is 


disqualified for any further 
training. 
*” * * 
Steam, electric and even 


gas engines were used for pro- 
pelling balloons before the 
Wright brothers flew. First 
steam engine was used in 
1851 by a Frenchman, Henri 
Gifford. First gas engine was 
used in 1872; the first elec- 
tric motor in 1882. 
a - - 

Do you want to drop a case 
of eggs from the air and not 
have them broken? Use dyna- 
mite! Anyway, that’s the way 
they did it in 1941 when a case 
of eggs was dropped to an ex- 
pedition in Alaska. A dynamite 
cap was attached to the ‘chute 
and it exploded at the moment 
of contact with the und. 
The blast severed the ‘chute 
and prevented it from dragging 
the crate along the ground. 
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Tanks in Cellophane 

When shipments of U. tanks ar- 
rived at British ports, every tank had 
to be “de-slushed” of a heavy coat of 
rust-preventing grease. This took up 
fighting time and laid waiting tanks 
open to air attack. Now tanks are sent 
wrapped up in plastic film jackets! All 
the British have to do is to rip off the 
wrapping and drive off the tanks. This 
new plastic film is a jacket on the inside 
layer of which are many small “bags” 
of silica gel — one of the best absorbing 
materials known. Looking like crushed 
crystal, silica gel is riddled with invis- 
ible pores that “suck up” moisture. It 
can absorb and hold half its own weight 
of water. Wrapped around war equip- 
ment the silica gel jacket is equipped 
with a chemical indicator that turns a 
warning pink color when the air inside 
the packet gets humid enough to rust 
the metal tools! 


RBCs Down the Drain 


When blood is taken from civilians 
for soldiers’ blood banks, only the plas- 
ma (transparent liquid part of blood) is 


kept. The red blood corpusles, or RBCs, 
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that shoot around in the plasma and 
make up 46 per cent of the blood, were 
thrown down the drain. They were 
thrown out because every human has 
one of four “types” of RBCs, and if a 
person’s RBCs are mixed by transfusion 
into the blood of someone with a differ- 
ent blood type, the blood precipitates 
(curdles) and causes death. Doctors de- 
cided throwing away RBCs was an 
awful waste, discovered that RBC trans- 
fusion (according to blood type) can 
save many people who are sick with 
anemia (want of blood, or poor qual- 
ity blood). From now on, RBCs won't 
be thrown away. 


Pilots’ “Dream” Maps 


Crews of the Eighth U.S. Airtorce had 
never seen Regensburg and Schwein- 
furt before, yet on a recent raid they 
recognized these Bavarian factory cities 
from 20,000 feet up in the sky. The 
reason they could spot the Nazi towns 
so easily was that every crew had spe- 
cial new perspective maps. These maps 
show the land below’ and also ahead of 
the plane as it appears to the crew 
from high up, as the plane speeds at 
three miles a minute. Before, naviga- 
tors had to use ordinary aerial maps 
that show only the land directly be- | 
low the plane. The new maps are | 
slanted to show the five-mile area ahead | 
of the bomber 








Navy Flyer’s Creed 


A GREAT expression of patriotism 
and faith in his branch of the fight- 
ing services is 


Creed: 


this Navy Flyer’s 


I am a United States Navy flyer. 
My built the best 
plane in the world and entrusted it to 


countrymen alr- 


me. 
They 


it to the absolute limit of my power. 


trained me to fly it. I will use 


With my fellow pilots, air crews and 
deck crews, my plane and I will do any- 
to out our tre- 


thing necessary carry 


mendous responsibilities. I will always 
part of an unbeat- 


team—the United States 


remember we are 
able combat 
Navy. 

When the going is fast and rough, | 
will not falter. I will be uncompromis- 


ing in every blow I strike. I will be 
humble in victory. 

I am a United States Navy flyer. | 
have dedicated myself to my country, 


with its many millions of all races, col- 
ors and creeds. They and their way of 
life are worthy of my greatest protective 
effort. 

I ask the help of God in making that 
effort great enough. 


MORE PLANE FACTS 


One of the world’s strangest airplanes 
is the German Merseeburg 323. It is| 
a powered glider, with six engines, ca- | 
pable of carrying an infantry company. | 
It can’t get into the air by itself. must | 
be towed by another plane. 

It takes an antazing number of trucks 
to operate aircraft manufacturing plants. | 
The Douglas factories use over 1,000— 
everything from half-ton pick-up trucks 
to mammoth truck-trailer combinations 
of 68,000 Ibs. 

The blast from the twin 2000-h.p. | 
motors of a B-34 medium bomber is 
powerful enough to lift a man off his 
feet if he stands behind the props. 























J. Simpkins in Skyways 
| 


i , fThe other day, he brought 
down a low-flying Heinkel!” 








Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 
Way of Getting 





Build 


this 
Lockheed 


authentic %4’' 
“HUDSON” Bomber 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important Wor Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


‘The Models the Men in the Air Forces Bui!d” 
Send Se for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 38-inch In 


dustrial Training War Models, 16 authentic %’’ seale 
War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary Glider 
Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
450807912 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


SC SPCBIDAE SSIS OE TO EN 
“UGLY DUCKLING?” 
—Applesauce! 


If you think your personality 
needs perking up, read WATCH 
YOUR PQ (Personality Quo- 
tient). Tips on looks, personal- 
ity, popularity—plus Likability 
tests, Do’s and Don'ts for Job 
Hunters, First-Aid for Wall- 
flowers, etc. 

A 32-page book with 

photographs, drawings. 


ONLY 1 5c a copy 
Order 10 or more through your teacher for 10c each. 
Send cash or money order NOW to: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


WATCH Polgs 











Wall-Size 
Colorful! Exciting! 


AVIATION 
PANORAMA 


Army and Navy Planes — Fighters — 
Bombers — Insignia — Air Heroes, etc. 

















The most amazing map you've ever seen! 
Shows all types of planes, new and old, in 
beautiful colors! Hundreds of history- 
making aviation events—famous flights 
and flyers, records, squadron insignia 
medals, new war aces! A stirring, fact- filled 
pictorial history of U. S. Aviation to thrill 
every aviation fan. This big, dramatic map 
is yours for the asking (see coupon below ). 
But hurry—edition is limited. AVIATION 
PANORAM<A is created by Albert Richard, 
makers of world-famous —¥ Fit® Coats 
and Jackets for men and bays. Note: No 
charge for mailing map direct to members 
of Armed Services in U.S.A. only. 

*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


GET YOUR MAP TODAY! 


Albert Richard, Dept. H 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me name of store where I can get map 
FREE 


[_] Send map direct to me. I enclose 10c (no 


stamps, please) for mailing and handling. 
Name SS ee eee 
Address 
City : it State— 4 
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Illustration by Katherine Churchill Tracy 


“We carried 15 planes on this tanker to England.” 


UCK 


had already passed the 
school gate when he heard Bib 
calling, “Hey, Tuck! SOS!” 

One look at Bib, trudging down 
the school walk, convinced him that 
she wasn't kidding. Her arms were 
loaded with books and magazines 

“Egad, what you need is a ten 
ton truck!” he said, relieving her of 
a part of the load. “Why are you 
lugging all this stuff home?” 

“For a special assignment in so- 
cial studies,” she explained, as they 
walked along. “We're studying war 
transportation and tomorrow were 
going to have a class discussion on 
cargo shipping.” 

“Well, you don't need the whole 
library for that!” Tuck scoffed. “It 
wouldn't take me two shakes to dig 
up something—” 

“Then suppose you do it for me, 
Bib retorted, “if youre so much 
smarter than anybody else.” 

Tuck cleared his throat. “Atraid | 
won't have time this afternoon, | 
have to get an interview for English 


and write it up. Hey, waitamimute— 
he stopped and stared at the sign of 
The Hot Doghouse across the street. 
“Sure, that’s where I'lt get my inter- 
view! I went by The Doghouse yes- 
terday to pick up an ad for the Jeff, 
lr and Tony said his son, Nicko, 
would be home today. Nicko’s been 
it sea about a year—on a freighter.” 

“A freighter?” Bib cried. “Oh, may- 
be Nicko can tell me something—” 

“Sure, come on,” Tuck said, start- 
ing across the street. “Let's see if we 
can find him.” 


H. TONY! How are you?” Tuck 
greeted the proprietor of The Hot 
Doghouse. 

Tony was standing behind the 
counter with a big smile on his face. 
“Me? I am—what you say, super- 
doodle!” He turned, as a tall, dark- 
skinned lad, dressed in dungarees 
and a turtle-necked sweater, came 
through, the kitchen doorway. “Look 
who iss here!” 





._ AT THE HOT 





DOGHOUSE 


“Hiya, Nicko!” Tuck said. “Re- 
member us?” 

“Sure, youre the Tucker kids. Do 
you still eat as many hot dogs as you 
did when I was behind the counter 
here?” 

Tony chuckled. “Tuck, he iss the 
A-Number-One customer, so today 
he and Beeb help celebrate Nicko’s 
come-home with a nice-a fresh co- 
co-nut pie!” He took a large pie pan 
off the shelf and served three pieces 


on plates. 
Tuck’s mouth watered. “Gosh, 
Tony, that’s swell, but maybe 
Nicko—” 


“He's got two more in the kitchen, 
Nicko laughed, joining Bib and Tuck 
at the counter. “Okay, Pop, you dish 
it out and we'll take it!” 

“Um, yummy!” Bib exclaimed, tak- 
ing a bite. 

“Tll say!” Tuck turned to Nicko. 
“Where have you been—or can you 
tell?” 

“Sure, now that I’m back. This 
last trip was on a tanker to England. 
Before that 1 shipped out on a 
freighter to Africa and back by 
South America.” 

“Have you ever been torpedoed?” 
Tuck couldn’t wait to ask. 

“Nope.” Nicko rolled up one sleeve 
and showed them a tattoo of the 
Statue of Liberty on his arm. “She’s 
my Lady Luck! Oh, I’ve had a 
coupla scares, but both times we 
were in a convoy and the battle- 
wagons took care of the matter.” 

Bib saw a chance to get some in- 
tormation. “Tell me, Nicko, how are 
convoys made up? Do you just wait 
in port—” 

“Not much waiting these days,” 

(Please turn to page 16) 





Who's-Who 
among * Juntor Scientists 


Interesting science activities bring $25 War Bonds to three more boys 
this month, to aid in their future technical education. 

Edward Lockwood finished the 8th grade of the Haven School, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, this spring; Robert Littlewood is in the 8th grade of the 
Garden City, N. Y., Junior High School; and Charles Koucky is in the 9th 
grade at Gross School, Brookfield, Illinois. 

Write to us about your science activities. If your project is selected by 
the judges for this page, Westinghouse will send you a $25 War Bond. 

Remember the conditions—work, in any field of science, that shows 
interest, initiative and ability beyond regular classroom requirements, 
and you must not be above the ninth grade in school. 

We'll be glad to send you a standard form, which makes it easier to 
supply all the information that is needed, and also a folder telling more 
about this month’s War Bond winners. 


The address is Junior Scientists, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 


ing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 















years old. 


Scale models of high tension towers represent one part 


of the study of electricity for Edward Lockwood, who 
has been interested in this work for several years and 
plans to become an electrical engineer. Edward is 
also interested in Scouting. He has the merit badge 
in electricity, and is a Star Scout. He is fourteen 








Osteology may seem a strange hobby, but not to Charles Koucky. 


Charles has collected bones of various animals for several 
years and—what is more important—has learned the sci- 
entific name of each and where it fits into the complete 
skeleton. He is 14 years old, plans to study medicine and 


become a surgeon, but is also interested in astronomy. 


y | 


Speedy testing of metals used in war pro- 
duction is one of the tasks of this spec- 
trograph, at which Westinghouse sci- 
entist Bruce Ashcraft is sitting. 

To do this by chemical methods 
would take hours or days, so Dr. Ash- 
craft heats a sample of the metal in the 
spectrograph until it gives off light 
rays. This light is then passed through 
a prism and focussed on a_ photo- 
graphic plate. 

This gives a picture of a band of 
vertical lines of different intensities 

The position of the lines in the band 





shows the trained technician just what 
Physics is the major interest of Bob Littlewood who is shown elements are present in the sample. 
here at work on an instrument to record vibrations. A 


No. 10 tin can serves as the resonator. Sound vibrations 





directed into it will be recorded on a plate of smoked glass. 
Bob is thirteen years old 


Se eal among We 


stinghouse Scientists 





Their intensity (brightness) shows 
him—or her—just how much of each. 

To make it easier, Dr. Ashcraft pre- 
pares a picture made from a sample 
previously found correct. The samples 
tested can then be compared with 
minutes. 
Dr. Ashcraft tells us that his own 


this and checked in a few 


interest in science began when he was 
a boy in Texas. While he was still in 
grade school, a relative gave him a 
chemistry set, 

He started experimenting with this, 
but soon began to add to it, and 
gradually built up a small laboratory 


of his own. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities 


Offices Everywhere 
















A FREE PRIZE 
1 EVERY PACKAGE 
OF KEEN-TASTING 


filloggs 












































GET HEP T0 


Boy—what a treat to eat! What's more, 
KELLOGO’S PEP’s extra good for you, too! 
Gives you more vitamins By; and D than 
any other nationally advertised wheat-flake 
cereal! Vitamins you need for growth, steady 
nerves, strong bones and teeth, plenty of 
“blockbuster” energy! And flavor? Mmmm! 
pEP’s packed with crisp, golden, appetite- 
exciting goodness! 


LISTEN T0 
gram J 


KELLOGO’S PEP brings 
you thrills, excite- 
ment! Listen to “Su- 
perman’s” adventures, 
every day, Monday 
through Friday! See 
local paper for time 
and station! 
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B18 AND TUCK 


(Concluded from page 14) 


Nicko replied. “Y’see, the War Ship- 
ping Administration keeps ‘position 
reports on all ships in the merchant 
fleet. With radios silenced during 





PEP! 


war-time, they can't contact a ship 
at sea, but they know every time it 
touches a foreign port and when it’s 
due back here. When the Army or 
Lend-Lease decide what shipping 
space they need and the Navy sets a 
convoy date, then it’s up to WSA to 
find the necessary bottoms for the 
shipment.” 

“Jeepers, that must take a lot of 
planning!” Tuck exclaimed, starting 
on the second piece of pie Tony had 
just served him. 
| Nicko nodded. “And juggling. Say 
a ship comes in and needs more re- 
pairs than can be made in the usual 
‘turn-around time,’ then they have 
to find another one to take its place— 
maybe a new one out of the ship- 
yards.” 

“What's ‘turn-around time’?”’ Bib 
put in. “I guessed that ‘bottoms’ 
meant ships but—” 

“*Turn-around’ is the time it takes 
to unload and re-load,” Nicko ex- 
plained. “Illtell you another expres- 


day: ‘Full and down.’ Full as to the 
cubic content and down to the Plim 
' soll line. That’s the mark which shows 
how deep into the water a ship can 
be loaded safely. For instance, a ship 
could be full with a cotton cargo, but 
it wouldn't be down, because cotton 
is light. It could be down with a sul- 
| phur load, but it might not be full. 
That’s another job for WSA, to di- 
vide cargoes so that every ship is 
| ‘full and down.’ ” 

“Say, what about deck cargoes?” 
Tuck asked. “I read somewhere that 
| planes were being shipped as deck 
|cargo on tankers. How can they do 
| that, when tankers ride so low in the 
water? You'd think a storm would 
wash the planes overboard.” 

“Not with a Meccano deck. We 








England. The Meccano is a false 
deck elevated about seven feet above 
the regular deck with cross supports 
to hold planes or other vehicles in 
position.” 

“But why would they ship planes 
on a tanker?” Bib couldn’t under- 
| stand. iit i 


* ; 44a eat 





>) t ode 
eu 


sion that’s important in shipping to- | 





carried 15 planes on this tanker to 





“Sometimes they have to use any- 
thing they can find that floats, when 
planes are needed in a hurry on the 
fighting fronts. If you carry ‘em as 
deck cargo, they don’t have to be 
re-assembled, once you get ‘em there. 
[hey go into action pronto.” Nicko 
glanced at his watch and slid off the 
counter stool. “Guess Ill have to 
check. I'm gonna meet a_ fellow 
downtown at five.” 

“Thanks for the pie, Tony,” Bib 
said, rising. “And thanks to Nicko 
for doing my homework!” 

“Mine, too,” Tuck chimed in. “I’m 
gonna write this up as an interview.” 

Nicko laughed. “And all the time 
i thought you kids came in to’ get 
something to eat. Say, Pop, what 
happened to that pie?” 

Tony hela up the empty pie pan. 
“One piece for Beeb, two for Nicko. 
and three for Tuck!” 

“Gosh, did I—” Tuck stood up with 
an effort. “Yeah, I did!” 

“You wanna some more?” Tony 
asked. “I got more in kitchen.” 

“No, thanks! It was the best ever, 
Tony,” Tuck said, following Bib to 
the door, “but right now I'm ‘full 
and down’.” —Gay Heap 


It’s no trick to make 
yours the brightest gang in town, 
when you catch ideas from Bib 
and Tuck, lively brother and sis- 
ter in Junior High. 


Their daily doin’s are told in 19 
humorous stories in 
this big 64 page 
book. Lots of illus- 


trations too— 


| all for 
ONLY 25¢ a copy 
with 


Gang” up your 
friends and order 10 or 
more copies through your 
teacher and it'll cost— 


ONLY I5¢ a copy 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP JS-10-11-43 
A Division of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42nd Street, New York City 17, N. Y 





Enclosed please find c for 

copies of the 64 page BIB & TUCK Book. 

Name 

Address 

City State. 
‘Enclose cash, check or money order. 
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AT A LIFEBOAT STATION ON THE ROCKY PACIFIC 
COAST, SEAMAN MIKE SMITH STANDS WATCH. 
SUDDENLY, HE SPIES A FISHING BOAT CAUGHT IN 
THE TREACHEROUS CURRENTS OFF PELICAN ROCKS/ 



















ars 
a = 


O.K— BUT HURRY 
HE CAN’T HANG ON 
bh MUCH LONGER! 4 


Ss 










STAND BY ON SHORE, 
SMITTY. HAVE A 
ROPE READY/ 


wy 







¥ 


SMITTY WATCHES HIS MATES BATTLE THE HEAVY SURE THEY MAKE LITTLE 
HEADWAY! REALIZING THAT THE HELPLESS MAN NEEDS IMMEDIATE ASSISTANCE, 
SMITTY RACES OVER SOME ROCKS TO THE NEAREST POINT OFF PELICAN AND... 




























I'VE GOT SOMETHING 
ON ICE THAT’LL 


FIX YOU UP 
SMITTY Bos, 


TAKE IT EASY MISTER, 
THEY'RE COMING! — 


wo 


GEE, SMITTY, ; 
YOu’RE 




























| DON'T FEEL - 
LIKE ONE... 

| FEEL ALL 

WASHED OuT! 








DIVES IN THE BOILING WATER! 

STRUGGLING IN THE SURGING 
WAVES, SMITTY REACHES THE § 
EXHAUSTED MAN'S SIDE...KEEPS FF 
HIM AFLOAT UNTIL THE RESCUE 
DORY FINALLY REACHES THEM! 

















— 
THANKS, SAM! THIS Ne 
ROYAL CROWN COLA 
SURE SNAPS ME 
BACK! 











WESTERN STAR 
OHNNY MACK BROWN SAYS: 


ITS THE BEST-TASTING 
COLA OF THEM AlLL/ 


NO WONDER IT TASTES 
BEST! NOTHING BUT 
THE BEST FOR 








































YOU SAIO IT, 
SMITTY.../T'S 
A GREAT 


































A f 
Johnay Mack Brown 
Star of Monegram's 

““"THE 
TEXAS KID” 









“Yes, kids, Royal Crown 
Cola’s the champ all right!” 
says Johnny Mack Brown. 
Johnny tasted leading colas 
without knowing which 
was which, and picked 
Royal Crown Cola as best- 
tasting. Try it today. You 
get TWO FULL GLASSES in 
every big 5¢ bottle! 


Rovat Crown Cola 
Best by Taste-Test/ 
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Eimer Atkins in Collier + 


“Please go ‘way. I’m not what you think | am, really!” 


SOME FUN 


Joke of the Week 


Alice Webber, Shurdan Public 
School, Shurdan, Iowa, submitted the 
joke we liked for the Laugh of the 
Week. 

Hans was ill and his mother called 
in a doctor. The doctor worked over 
him for some time without results and 
then said sadly to the mother: “I’m 
afraid, dear woman, I can’t help him. 
He is dead.” 





Hans revived in time to hear the 
words: “He is dead.” He shrieked in 
terror: “I am not dead.” 

His mother looked at him sharply 
and said: “Hans, lie still. The doctor 
knows best.” 


POST-ed on Emily 


“What dirty hands you have, Jimmy, 
said the young teacher. “What would 
you do if I came to school without 
Washing my hands?” 

“Shouldn't say nuffin,” replied Jimmy 
“I'd be too polite.” 


Submitted by Rose Marie Barbieri, Oakville. Con 


Self-Service 


Mary: “Mother, there’s a man here 
to see you 

Mother: “Tell him to take a chair.” 

Mary: “He's taken them all! He’s 
from the installment company.” 


Submitted by Polly Blass, Grade & 
Roeliff Jansen Central School, Ancram, N. Y 


This Modern Generation! 


The lady visitor gave Timmy an 
orange. “What do you say to the kind 
lady, Timmy?” asked his mother. 

‘Peel it,” said Timmy promptly. 


Submitted by “Margaret Ann UWdelhofen, Grade 8 
Ralfour Publ Schoo Balfour, North Dakota 


Never Soy So Many 


Rookie: “What's on the menu today?” 

Mess Sergeant: “Oh, thousands of 
things.” 

Rookie: “Oh boy! Tell me about some 
of them.” 


Mess Sergeant: “Beans, all beans.’ 


Submitted by Millard Nolze, Grade & 
Junior High School Nutley. N J 


Storage System 


The teacher had forbidden the chil- 
dren to eat candy or chew gum during 
school time. One day she became sus- 
picious of a lump in Jimmie’s cheek. 

“Jimmie,” she said reprovingly, “are 
you eating candy or chewing gum?” 

“Neither one,” replied Jimmie. “I'm 
soaking a prune to eat at recess.” 


What's In a Name? 


Bridget: “Yes sir, Mrs. Smith is in. 
What name shall I say?” 

“Professor Zielaskowskiplinkiewisch.’ 

Bridget: “Och—better go right in, sir, 
and take it with you.” 


The Test 


An American film producer was se 
lecting a chief for his scenario staff. The 
producer insisted that the successful 
applicant must be a college graduate 
He looked with favor upon one appli 
cant, and asked if he had had a col- 
lege education. The answer was in the 
affirmative. 

“Show me your diploma,” demanded 
the producer. 

The applicant tried to explain that it 
was not customary for college gradu- 
ates to carry diplomas around with 
them 

“Well, then,” demanded the producer, 
“say me a big word.” 


Pupils! Send in your favorite jokes. 
If we print one of them we will send you 
a JSA (Junior Scholastic Achievement) 
button. Send jokes to: Junior Scholastic, 
220 East 42d Street, New York 17, NY, 


cle 





NEW MOVIE 


wi“ SO PROUDLY WE HAIL 
Paramount 


Air Force, Wake Island, and Bataan 
were war pictures about men, with 
scarcely a woman in their casts. Now, 
just to show that the girls are in this 
war pitching, Paramount has produced 
this film about a contingent of Army 
nurses during the last days of Bataan 
and Corregidor. 

The three pretty nurses who take up 
most of the picture ‘are played by 
Claudette Colbert, Paulette Goddard, 
and Veronica Lake—the latter minus 
her famous one-eyed bob. They are on 
their way to the Philippines when Pear] 
Harbor is attacked. Reaching Bataan, 
they help evacuate the wounded unde: 
fire to Corregidor. Before the nurses 
can be removed to Australia, one of 
them fights her own delaying action. 
She surrenders to the Japanese with a 
hand grenade concealed inside her 
blouse. 

Although there are no battle scenes. 
the horrors of jungle warfare are 
clearly shown. Some of the scenes will 
make you wince. The film is a real 
tribute to the courage of the American 
nurses, who walk right in where angels 
fear to tread. 


MOVIE CHECK-UP 


“Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 


Mi Lassie Come Home. Watch On 
the Rhine. This Is the Army. Stage 
Door Canteen. Action in the North 
Atlantic. Holy Matrimony. 

i Claudia. So Proudly We Hail 
Destroyer. Someone to Remembe: 
Tartu. Heaven Can Wait. Background 
to Danger. Stormy Weather. The Fall- 
en Sparrow. Victory Through Air 
Power. Dixie. Mr. Lucky. Girl Crazy 
Thousands Cheer. Lady Takes a 
Chance. Phantom of the Opera. 

 Sky’s the Limit. Salute to thi 
Marines. First Comes Courage. Aerial 
Gunner. Hers to Hold. Dubarry Was a 
Lady. Let’s Face It. Silver Spurs. 


Comes Natural 


“So your husband's in the Army now, 
Mrs. Worritt?” 

“Yes, they've made him a gunner, an 
that’s what he’s been ever since I mar- 
ried him!” 

“Always been a gunner?” 

“Yes, ever since I knew him he’s 
been ‘gunner do this’ an’ ‘gunner do 
that,’ but he never did anything worth 
while!” 
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October 11-16, 1943 


NIWASD XQ OIRUD) 


1. Island in the Mediterranean between 
Malta and Tunis. 
6. Tablet of writing on tee 


Director of War Pro 
0. Male adult. 

|. Affirmative side in an argument. 

2. The smallest particle of matter. 

4. Loud musical sounding of bells. 
15. Molten rock from volcanoes. 

6. “One if by , two if by sea.” 
An aviator who brings down five or 
more planes 

8. Distant. 

). To filter 
21. A snare. 

3. South American nation. 


ei & 


l Important air base in New Guinea 
captured by Allies, Sept. 16. 
2. Military police (abbrev.). 
3. Republic in Central America 
1. British Foreign Secretary. 
Commanding general of U. S. Army 
Air Forces 
3. Weapon with a long shaft and sharp 
tip. 
). Seaport in Algeria 
0. Moving man. 
2. American territory acquired trom Rus- 
sia in 1867. 
3. Skillful dealing with others without 
giving offense. 
14. Heavenly body that revolves around 
the sun. 
8. Native of Finland 
0. Mineral spring. 
». Seventh note of the scale. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this week; in pupils 
tion next week 


uction Board. 


Last Week’s Solution 


ACROSS: 1—Badlands; 5—awe; 6—lane; 7—tri; 
kit; 11—took; 12—at; 13—Quebec; 16—Stalin; 
pl; 20-—even; 21—Leo; 22—net; 23—barm; 

5—vie; 26—Marshall. 

DOWN: 1—Balkans; 2—await; 3—dent; 4—am; 
toe; 8—robe; 9—Ike; 11—Turin; 14—colonel; 

S—save; 17—ten; 18—let; 19—peril: 21—lava; 

i—P._ § 

















This is 
my 
ambition... 


So I’m eating the right foods now! 


odd Us 


We are what we eat! That's why you should eat the vital 
energy foods, especially Nabisco Shredded Wheat. This 
crisp, toasted biscuit made of 100% whole wheat brings 
you the health-building minerals iron and phosphorus. 
It is also a good source of Vitamin B, as Nature provides it. 








NABISCO SHREDDED : : ee 
WHEAT is‘ netorl And that toasted nut-like taste is easy to take—anytime! 
whole grain cereal 

os socommented by Be sure to get Nabisco Shredded Wheat —the Original. The 

en ees bicture of Niagara Falls is on‘the side of every package! 








Delicious as it 
comes from the package — 


with milk or cream 


Gasisc) BAKED BY NABISCO ... NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 




















Many of Uncle Sam's flyers—the men who are 
making history in the air over the Pacific and 
Kurope—were playing football a few years ago. 
And many a halfback or tackle or end who 
learned in high school that strategy is what sets 
up most touchdowns, is using strategy to win vic- 
tory in the air. The boys who learned when to 


kick or run or pass, know when to zoom or dive or 


roll—and how to outsmart and outscore the Axis. 


? - 
° 
In these days—when energy food is more impor- 
tant than ever—it is good strategy to eat Planters 
Peanuts. For Planters Peanuts are not only noted 
for their flavor, freshness and crispness—they are 


one of the richest of all foods in vitamins. 








BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! 





JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— and naval facts. Just mail l5e and two empty 
a big, complete up-to-date Webster Dictionary, Se Planters Bags or 1l5e and two Se Planters 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions. and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 


special sections, including a digest of military 15S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. and a copy is yours. 














